






































STOLEN: $14,500 


The company had been robbed of 
$14,500, and suspicion was fastening on 
Charles. 

“It’s fantastic,” Judge Roberts exploded 
when he heard about it. “Charles’s father 
is a personal friend of mine. I know Charles 
would never steal.” And when Charles was 
brought to trial, Mr. Roberts, a lawyer, 
went to court to defend him. 

“Charles is obviously guilty,” the prose- 
cuting attorney stated. “He is an employee 
of the company, he handles the company’s 
money, and at the time the money was taken 
he was the only one in the office. There can 
be no question that he took it.” 

“Nonsense!” exploded Mr. Roberts. “You 
are trying to send a boy to jail on the basis 
of mere suspicion and circumstantial evi- 
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dence. You have no proof Charles stole. 
On the contrary, for many years Charles 
has lived in this town and has always be- 
haved himself. It would be utterly unjust 
to send him to prison.” 

So powerfully did Mr. Roberts plead 
that the jury decided Charles was innocent. 

To Mr. Roberts’ surprise, however, 
Charles walked into his office a few weeks 
later and threw a bag on the desk. “There’s 
the $14,500,” he said. “I stole it.” 

“Don’t joke with me,” said Mr. Roberts. 

“I’m not joking, and if you don’t believe 
me, I’ll shoot myself.” Charles pulled out 
a revolver. 

Judge Roberts could see that Charles was 
in earnest. “Tell me how you came to steal,” 
he said. 

“I had no intention of stealing when I 
first joined the company,” Charles said. “I 
worked in the treasurer’s office, as you 
know. One day the thought came to me 
that it wouldn’t be hard to take some money 
for myself. A day or two later the idea 
came back. Of course, I still had no inten- 
tion of stealing. But about a week later the 
thought came again. I know now I should 
have stopped thinking about it at once. 
But I didn’t. I played with the idea. And 
the more I thought about it the better it 
seemed. Finally I looked around and saw 
I was alone. I took the money. Now I could 
shoot myself.” - 

Mr. Roberts saw that the boy was re- 
pentant. “Give me the money,” he said. “I 
will return it without saying who stole it. 
Then you go West and start again.” 

Charles left the judge’s house. But three 
months later, at midnight, the judge heard 
a knock at his door. Charles! “I can’t stand 
it,” Charles blurted out. “Everybody thinks 
I am innocent and I know I’m guilty. I’m 
going to give myself up.” Mr. Roberts 
could not stop him. Charles gave himself 
up and went to the penitentiary. 

This experience appeared in The Review 
and Herald in 1882. The judge said, “Tell 


think about, for thinking leads to acting. 





the young people to be careful what 2 @ # 


The Bible says, “Keep thy heart with all 
diligence; for out of it are the issues of 
life.” 


Your friend, 
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The missionary offered to help both of 


them. One accepted, the father of the other said, 





“| CANNOT LET YOU" 


By KELSEY VAN KIPP 


og missionary fastened the last bandage 
in place. Three of the four patients who 
had been waiting on the porch of her home 
since early dawn, now filed away toward the 
village of Ranchi, India. 

She turned to the basin of antiseptic to 
wash her hands, but noticed that the last 
woman was still lingering near the porch. 
“Memsahib,” the woman said, “the son of 
Kadur—who has the shop on Flower Road 
— is twelve years old and very sick with big 
sores all over his body. Your medicine is 
good; my sore is going away. You could cure 


the boy, too.” She waited by the rail for an 
answer, her brown eyes pleading. 

The missionary dried her hands. “The 
son of Kadur, you say? I know him. I have 
bought milk coconuts there. I will go and 
see him later today.” 

Kadur’s wife was home when the mis- 
sionary arrived. She sent a messenger for 
her husband at once. The missionary said 
she would like to treat the boy’s sores. “I’m 
sure the medicine will cure him,” she said. 
“It has helped many difficult cases to get 
well.” To page 22 


Every day after the treatment, the sick woman would kneel on the floor and thank the missionary. 
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Betty Lou discovers that God gives 


back more than He takes. 





Green Paper on the Floor 


By NELLIA BURMAN GARBER 


piel] LOU looked at the money in her 
hand. Today was her first real payday, 
and no money had ever looked as wonderful 
as this. And it was exactly the amount she 
needed for that pretty white shortie coat she 
had seen the other day when she and Alice 
were in town. Alice had agreed that it was 
just the thing to go with Betty Lou’s new 
yellow dress. And $19.75 was a reasonable 
price; even Mother said so. 

Betty Lou fairly danced the three blocks 
from the sanitarium where she was waiting 
tables, to her home, her money tightly tied 
in the corner of her handkerchief. She so 
hoped that Mother would go with her to 
town that very afternoon to buy the coat be- 
fore someone else fell in love with it. 

Mother saw her coming and, knowing 
that Tuesday was payday at the sanitarium, 
expected just the excitement Betty Lou ex- 
hibited as she bounced into the living room. 

“Well, honey, how much did you get?” 
she asked, well knowing that Betty Lou was 
bursting to tell. 

“Twenty dollars even,” anounced Betty 
Lou proudly. “Isn’t that a lot of money?” 

“It is,’ Mother agreed. “And I think I 
know just what you plan to do with it.” 

“What?” teased Betty Lou. “See if you 
can guess.” 

“Save it toward that pretty shortie coat 
you saw in town the other day.” 

“Save it toward the coat?” said Betty Lou. 
“It is more than enough already. The coat 
was only $19.75.” 


“So it was,” agreed Mother, “but haven't 
you forgotten something? What about your 
tithe?” 

Betty Lou’s face turned crimson. She had 
thought about the tithe, but had put it out 
of her mind, deciding to pretend to forget 
it. She would make it up some other time. 
She had to have the coat right now. 

Mother understood that embarrassed face 
and placed her arm lovingly about Betty 
Lou’s shoulder. “God promises if we are 
faithful in paying tithe He will open the 
windows of heaven for us. Don’t ever fail 
in your duty to Him, Betty Lou. Better never 
to have that coat than to have it with money 
you stole from God.” 

“I'm sorry, Mother,” Betty Lou said softly. 
“I never thought of it like that before.” She 
began untying the corner of her handker- 
chief. When the money was spread on the 
table, she picked out the two newest-looking 
dollar bills and handed them to Mother, 
saying, “Please keep them until Sabbath; I 
don’t want to be tempted again to use 
them.” Then she ran to her room and threw 
herself on her bed and cried. 


Mother wisely stayed away for a few 
minutes; she knew it was good sometimes to 
“cry it out.” Presently she got herself ready 
for town, and went in to invite Betty Lou t 
go with her. At first, the girl did not wan 
to go; but Mother had persuasive ways, and 
in half an hour the two of them were on 
their way to town. 


They went from store to store, but 
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Mother avoided the shop where the pretty 
coat was waiting. “Well,” she said at last, 
“there is just one more place I want to go 
—J. C. Penney’s. They have some sheets on 
special this week; let’s see what they are 
like.” 

By this time Betty Lou was bored. She 
allowed Mother to go clear back to the 
sheet counter, but remained leaning unin- 
terestedly against the inside of the front 
door. It was cooler there, she reasoned, but 
actually she was thinking that it was nearer 
to the car. 

Suddenly she blinked. Something was 
lying on the floor in front of her. It was 
green, folded, small. It looked like money, 
but she was afraid to hope it was. She 
glanced around. Had anyone else seen it? 
No. No one was even looking her way. 
Almost in a stupor she walked over and 
picked it up—a five-dollar bill! 

Betty Lou was honest. She went right to 
the clerk and told her what had happened 
and where she had found the money. “Well, 
you are just five dollars ahead, honey,” the 
clerk said. “I saw that wad lying there early 
this morning and almost went over to pick 
it up, but just did not get around to it. You 
can be sure that if the owner had any idea he 
had lost it here he would have been back 
hours ago.” 

Mother had come up in the meantime, 
and she suggested that they put the money 
in an envelope, write Betty Lou’s name on 


Standing in the store, Betty Lou saw something green 
lying on the floor in front of her. Was it money? 
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it, and leave it for twenty-four hours. If the 
owner had not claimed the bill by that time 
Betty Lou could have it. Betty Lou agreed 
that this would be fair, so the money was 
duly labeled and put in the safe. 

Twenty-four hours were never so long! 
But at last they had passed, and Betty Lou 
and Mother stood at the cash register in 
J. C. Penney’s again. No one had claimed the 
money, so the clerk handed it to Betty Lou. 

“It must have been put there especially 
for you,” she said as she handed it to her. 

“I really believe it was,” replied Betty 
Lou with a fond smile for her mother. 

It is useless to tell you what Betty Lou 
did with that money; you already know. She 
paid her fifty cents tithe, and after she had 
bought her coat she had more money left 
over than her tithe had been. How she did 
enjoy that coat, and to this day she believes 
that God put the five-dollar bill there for 
her as a reward for being faithful in her 
tithe. He had opened heaven’s windows for 
her. 
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LEOPARD 
at Our Bedroom Window 


By FERNE ELLINGWORTH 
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RASH! Bang! Scratch, scratch, scratch! 
I sat up in bed with a start. 

“What was that?” I whispered. 

My husband turned over and listened a 
moment. 

“Sounds like something at the fowls,” he 
mumbled drowsily. 

We listened awhile longer, but all was 
quiet, so we turned over to sleep again. 
We were just dozing off when—Scratch, 
scratch, scratch—it came again. 

“I guess something is at the fowls.” My 
husband jumped out of bed, grabbed the 
rifle standing in the corner of the room, 
hastily slipped in three or four cartridges, 
picked up the flashlight, and ran out of the 
bedroom door, down the little pathway lead- 
ing to the fowl pen. 

I watched from the bedroom window as 
the beam of the flashlight played over the 
tall grass and trees and the wire of the pen. 
Suddenly it was still, and then “Bang!” 

A few moments later my husband was 
back. 
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“Well, it was a leopard, a big fellow, and 
I don’t know whether I got him. Probably a 
clean miss, as it is almost impossible to fire 
and hold the light at the same time.” 

All was quiet, and we settled down to 
sleep once more. Again, just as we were 
floating into oblivion, there came the 
scratching noise. 

“Well, he is a persistent fellow!” 

“Please let me come with you to hold the 
flashlight,” I begged. “You would be able 
to see so much better.” 

“What—with a leopard at large and pos- 
sibly wounded? Don’t you know that a 
wounded leopard is one of the most danger- 
ous animals in Africa?” 

I submitted meekly, and off he went, fol- 
lowed this time by an African boy who had 
been sleeping on the outside porch. There 
was a drop almost shoulder high from the 
porch to the ground below, but, not know- 
ing that a leopard was around, the boy 
jumped down and followed my husband to 
see what was going on. 

Three shots rang out in rapid succession, 
followed by a shout, “Thamanga [“Run”}!” 
then a dreadful roaring and grunting and 
bellowing. With a jump my _ husband 
hoisted himself up onto the porch and 
darted in through the bedroom door. But 
the boy, being a little shorter and confused 
with fright, made a halfhearted attempt, 
couldn’t quite reach the porch, and he tore 
around to the back of the house, hoping to 
get in the kitchen door. Alas, the door was 
locked! Not daring to come around to the 
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front again, where an angry leopard might 
be waiting for him, the poor fellow, ter- 
rifying roars ringing in his ears, his face 
pale with fright, fled up the hill behind the 
house to the teachers’ cottage a half mile 
away. 

In the meantime all the noise had 
awakened our visitors. Pastor and Mrs. C. W. 
Curtis were in the guest room with their 
little puppy, and the four of us stood shiver- 
ing, listening to the gradually decreasing 
roars of the wounded leopard. 

“I am not sure whether he will die, or if 
he is only badly wounded. You see,” ex- 
plained my husband, “I could not aim prop- 
erly while holding the light and am not 
sure that I hit a vital spot. Then, after that 
last shot I found I had run out of bullets.” 

“Now we know what was wrong with our 
puppy,” broke in Mrs. Curtis excitedly. “He 
has been so very restless the past few hours. 
He simply refused to settle down in his 
box as he usually does, but kept running 
under the bed and whining, or even scratch- 
ing at the bed and trying to get in with us. 
All the while he would look at the window 
and whimper, shivering as if with cold or 
fright. Once we heard something on the 
porch near the window—I think one of the 
chairs was knocked over. But of course we 
did not dream there was a leopard right at 
our bedroom window!” 

“Leopards are particularly fond of dog 
meat,” remarked Elder Curtis. 

The growls gradually subsided, and finally 
all was quiet. We went to our bedrooms; not 
to sleep, for we were far too excited and 
wide-awake by now, but to await the dawn. 
It gradually grew lighter and finally was 
light enough to make out the sights of the 
rifle. Out went my husband again, and once 
more I took up my watch at the bedroom 
window. I had a clear view of the fowl pen 
from there, and did not take my eyes off 
the figure with the rifle making his slow 
way toward it. All at once he stiffened and 
stood still. Slowly, very slowly, the rifle 


After the gun had fired, the leopard leaped into the 
air—teeth bare, tail high—straight for my husband. 


came up to his shoulder, and after an inter- 
minable moment there was a shot. 

What happened next has left an indelible 
picture in my mind. With an angry roar the 
wounded leopard leaped like an arrow into 
the air—teeth bared, tail high—straight at 
the waiting figure that was my husband of 
only a few months! Then suddenly it 
dropped, almost at his feet, rolled over, 
quivered, and lay still. 

Of course, we were all very brave then, 
and with shouts a crowd soon gathered 
around the dead animal, including our hero 
of the night before, who told and retold his 
tale to an admiring group, the tale of course 
losing nothing in the telling! 

Later in the day we remembered a story 
Pastor W. L. Davy had told us, a leopard 
story from Luwazi Mission, where Elder and 
Mrs. Davy spent many years. 

A friend of the Davys, a government 
official, was sitting quietly on the screened- 
in porch of his home, having his supper, 
while at his feet under the table lay his dog. 
Suddenly, before the man could realize what 
was happening, a full-grown leopard dashed 
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through the screen, tearing it from top to 
bottom, straight for the sleeping dog under 
the table. With a yelp the dog tore into the 
house, the leopard in hot pursuit. Down the 
passage, into the bedroom, and under the 
bed fled the terrified dog, the leopard fol- 
lowing, and behind the leopard the man. In 
the bedroom the leopard stopped, suddenly 








THINGS I LIKE 
By ENOLA CHAMBERLIN 


I like to swim and run and play, 

To visit places far away. 

I also like to see the zoo, 

The elephant and kangaroo. 

But when it's evening or when rain 
Beats wildly on the windowpane, 
And often at some other times, 

I like to take a book ef rhymes, 

Or big thick tomes of history, 
Adventure tales, geography, 

Or Bible books, the best of all, 

And while the pleasant raindrops fall, 
Or night comes down as God decreed, 
I like to read and read and read. 





bewildered, and the dog shot back out of the 
door. Quickly shutting the bedroom door, 
the man turned around, wondering what to 
do next. There was no rifle in the house, and 
the nearest he could think of was owned by 
his friend, Mr. Davy, at Luwazi Mission, 
twenty miles away. 

Jumping into the car with his faithful 
dog, he set out for the mission, where he 
soon collected Elder Davy and the rifle. 
They returned to the house and made their 
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way inside, opening the doors very slowly 
and quietly. Not a sound. Finally they 
reached the bedroom, and slowly, very 
slowly, Elder Davy opened the door, poking 
the rifle in first. But the door squeaked! The 
leopard, now thoroughly frightened and 
desperate to escape, made a great leap at 
the window, and with a splinter of shattered 
glass, jumped out and fled into the night 
before either of the men could move! 

Not long after this we were transferred 
from Matandani Mission, where the first 
experience took place, to Tekerani. 

One day there was a call at the door. 
“Hodi! Hodi!” 

Going there, we found a man who had 
brought his wife for some medicine. She was 
holding up a very badly swollen arm, with 
deep gashes, holes that went clear to the 
bone. Horror-stricken, certain her arm 
would have to be removed, we asked what 
had happened. 

“Well, you see, it was like this. We went 
to a beer party last week, and on our return 
it was late and very dark. We pulled the 
small door of our hut shut and lay down on 
our mats on the floor to sleep. 

“Suddenly my wife shouted, ‘Stop tramp- 
ing on me like that!’ I insisted that I had 
not moved, but a few minutes later she 
shouted again, and then put out her hand 
to see what was walking over her. A savage 
growl and frantic screams followed, as 
sharp teeth dug deeply into her arm. You 
see, unfortunately, we had shut the door on 
a leopard, which was now in the hut with 
us. The leopard had her arm in its teeth and 
mauled her badly before I could get the 
door open and let it escape. We smeared 
her arm with cow dung and mud as the 
witch doctor told us, but it seems to be 
getting worse instead of better, and she is 
unable to sleep for the pain; so we have 
brought her to the missionaries to see if they 
could help us.” 

What could we do? She was far beyond 
our help. We wrote a note for them to take 
to Malamulo Mission Hospital, twenty 
miles away over the hills; but they turned 
away sadly, and we watched them go with 
aching hearts, knowing that with their fear 
of white doctors they probably would not go 
there, and the poor woman would lie in her 
dark dirty hut, suffering for long hours be- 
fore death brought release. 

Oh, how much still remains to be done in 
this land of heathenism! 








Let's Make a Garden—3 


Thieves in Your Garden 


By MARIE P. KNOTT 


HAvE you inspected your garden recently? 
That is a foolish question, isn’t it? You 
have been looking at it every day since you 
planted the seeds! Perhaps you have dug in 
a few places to see whether the sprouts have 
started. 

How happy you were when the first green 
leaves appeared! Your garden was on its 
way. 

But something else is growing in your 





garden—something you did not plant. 
Milkweed, pigweed, dandelion, crab grass, 
bindweed—all of them intruding thieves! 
They steal water and food from flower and 
vegetable plants. Some weeds rob the garden 
of nearly one hundred gallons of water for 
each pound of weight they gain. 

Weeds are harmful to crops, crowding 
them and reducing the harvest. In the 
United States the annual loss from weeds is 
estimated at three billion dollars. 


Consequently, weeds mean work for you. 
Good gardeners try to get rid of all their 
weeds. You can chop some by _ hoeing. 
Others will require pulling by hand. There 
are also chemical weed killers that must be 
used with discretion; these are best left for 
experienced gardeners to apply. 


Don’t neglect weeding. Dandelion and 
thistles continue to grow while you play 
ball or visit with friends. The taller they 
grow and the longer their roots, the harder 
they are to pull. And the more they will 
steal from your garden. 


Try to keep weeds from going to seed. 
Most of them produce an almost incredible 
number of seeds per plant. Someone 
counted the seeds of one pigweed plant. 
There were 196,405. A tumbling mustard 
plant produced 511,208; fleabane, 243,375; 
nightshade, 178,000. 

Weed seeds may remain alive, buried in 
the soil, for twenty years. They are success- 
ful travelers, being carried by wind and 
water, by man and animals. Perhaps you 
understand now why there are so many 
weeds everywhere. 

I don’t want these thieves in my garden. 
How about you? 
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What Henry Did! 


By HAZEL E. HOWARD 


HO” do you like it, Henry?” his father 
asked. 

The boy’s smile widened as he held the 
watch to his ear. “It’s the best birthday 
present I ever got.” And then he decided to 
take it apart to see what made it tick. 

He had no tools small enough, so he made 
them—tweezers from a corset stay of his 
mother’s, a tiny screwdriver from a shingle 
nail. But the watch refused to run when he 
put it together. He took it apart again and 
this time it worked. Then he removed the 
parts for the third time, just to make sure 
he knew how. After that, he kept all the 
clocks in the house in perfect running order. 

“Why don’t you let the Ford boy fix it?” 
one neighbor asked another when his time- 
piece stopped. 

Soon Henry was repairing watches for 
the whole community. Sometimes he 
worked in school with his geography book 
propped up in front of him so his teacher 
wouldn’t see. Sometimes he even made new 
parts. 

Henry never forgot his first sight of a 
steam engine moving along the road under 
its Own power. Gasoline engines weren't 
known then. He watched how the back 
wheels were turned by a chain, much like 
the chain on a bicycle. The man running 
the engine explained everything to him. 

Henry's interest in machinery began 
early. He was only six when he wondered 
what would happen if he filled a jug with 
water, plugged the opening so the steam 
couldn’t escape, and set it on the stove. He 
found out when the water began to boil. 
The jug exploded into hundreds of pieces 
that flew in all directions. They broke win- 
dowpanes and cut his head. 

Henry became the handyman on _ his 
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father’s farm and repaired all the machinery. 
He didn’t dislike farming, but he thought 
machines could be invented to save work. 

“I want to go to Detroit, Father,” he said 
one day. “I want to work in a shop where I 
can learn more about engines.” 

His father was disappointed. He had ex- 
pected his son to be a farmer, but he said, 
“All right, Henry. I won't stand in your 
way.” 

In Detroit, the seventeen-year-old boy 
found a job in a machine shop at $2.50 a 
week. But his room and board cost $3.50. 
He had to have more money. After work, he 
called on a watch repairman. 

“I know how to fix watches and I’m look- 
ing for a job,” he said. The man hired him 
for four hours a night at $2.00 a week. 

Soon Henry had learned all the shop had 
to teach him about its engines, so he left 
and worked in another place on a different 
kind of engine. All the time, he was gaining 
knowledge. 

Once he considered manufacturing a 
watch that could be machine-made and sold 
for a dollar. He even planned a method by 
which he could produce two thousand a 
day. But he thought, “Where would I find 
enough people to buy so many?” and gave 
up the idea. At one time his own watch 
collection numbered more than three hun- 
dred. 

Like most young men, Henry decided to 
get married, and he and Clara were very 
happy. She had faith in the young mechanic 
and his dreams. But the neighbors thought 
he was crazy when he started to build a two- 
cylinder gasoline car in a brick shed. It had 
one small seat under which there was a 
tank that held three gallons of gasoline. The 
wheels had bicycle tires on them. The car 








COURTESY FORD MOTOR CO. 
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Henry took his birthday watch apart and put it together again successfully, and soon he was 
repairing watches for everyone in town. From watches, he went on to more difficult machines. 


had neither top nor windshield and was 
steered by a long handle. When the driver 
wanted to go backward, he pushed it. 

One rainy night the new car was ready 
for trial. The motor sneezed, spat, sputtered. 
Henry climbed in. Clara, umbrella over her 
head, ran along the walk beside the horseless 
carriage. Gas fumes brought the neighbors 


to their doors and windows. Henry’s con- 
traption really ran! But it wasn’t perfect, and 
Henry went on improving it. 

He had to fasten it to a tree with a chain 
and padlock when he left it on the street. 
If he didn’t, the curious people would try 
to drive it. After a while he sold this first 

To page 22 
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More Adventures of the Bashful Lady 


a 


Why Sam Didn't Go Home 


By KEITH MOXON 


ie IS too dangerous for you to go to the 
other side of Malaita,” the government 
officer repeated. “The people are killing one 
another all the time.” 

Florence Young smiled. She had changed 
a great deal since she had said she was too 
bashful to do missionary work. 

“Conditions are always disturbed over 
there,” she said gently. “If we wait until 
conditions are right, the gospel will never 
go there. I believe the Lord of hosts is with 
us, and ‘Our God whom we serve is able to 
deliver us.’” 

The commissioner’s lips shut tight in an- 
noyance. “There may be such a thing as 
faith, Miss Young, but there is also such a 
thing as foolishness. My advice is, Do not 
go farther than the Passage, and whatever 
you do, do not go to the other side of the 
island of Malaita.” 

“But that is where Sam is,” Miss Young 
protested. “He is on the other side. If we 
are to find him, we must go there. However, 
we shall be very careful, I assure you.” 

“Very well,” replied the officer. “I can 
only advise you, I cannot stop you. But the 
other side of Malaita is no place for a 
woman.” 

“Thank you very much indeed for your 
advice,” said Miss Young. “But there will be 
no danger.” 

So Miss Young and her woman compan- 
ion gathered up their long skirts, and left 
the commissioner’s hut. It was at the turn of 
the century, and the government did not 
like women to move around among the 
savage, primitive people of the Solomon 
Islands. Most women, of course, were far 
too nervous to do any such thing. Only 
courageous missionary ladies like Miss 
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Young even thought of it. But were the 
truth known, the kindness, tenderness, and 
sympathy of white women were sadly 
needed in the islands. There were too many 
rough, merciless white men sailing around 
among the natives. 

And right now Miss Young was deter- 
mined to find Sam. Sam was a native who 
had spent several years in Australia working 
on the plantation. He had been converted. 
Returning to his home on Malaita, he had 
said he would teach the natives about Christ. 
But nothing had been heard of him for a 
long time. As Miss Young had said, she and 
her companion would not be traveling 
alone. Two of the white men from the 
Queensland Kanaka Mission would be with 
them. 

Now the rush and bustle of departure 
sounds all around the two ladies as they 
stand in the stern of the boat. The mooring 
ropes are being cast off, wind is filling the 
sails. They are on their way, headed toward 
Malaita. 

As soon as they left the shelter of the 
island of Guadalcanal, the ship ran into 
rough seas. And before too long the women 
went down to the cabin to groan and wail 
with seasickness. The cabin was the place 
where the stores of food were kept. The 
weather grew so rough that cans of food 
dishes, and pots and pans began tumblin 
in all directions. The ceaseless thudding of 
waves shook the small vessel. 

Suddenly the two suffering women in the 
cabin felt a violent thrust. They clutched 
their bunks frantically. The ship keeled over 
on its side, and hung trembling. From the 
deck, the women could hear a rush of water, 
the straining and groaning of ropes, and a 
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strange tearing sound. Anxiety swept their 
hearts. Was the ship sinking? Slowly it 
came back to an even keel, but a peculiar 
flapping noise held their attention. Miss 
Young poked her head through the door of 
the cabin and, shielding her face from flying 
spray, tried to see what had happened. It 
was Only too plain. The mainsail was split, 
and its free ends were flapping in the fierce 
wind. 

“An enormous sea hit us!” cried one of 
the missionaries. “The wave was so high it 
got into the sails, and pushed us over. It 
weighed so much it split the sail.” Then he 
turned to work frantically with the others at 
the tangled ropes and spars. 

Things were getting rough, Miss Young 
thought, and she trembled involuntarily. 
Immediately she and the other woman be- 
gan to pray earnestly to God, reminding 
Him of their difficulties, and asking Him 
for help. And out on deck, too, prayers were 
being offered. As soon as the ropes had been 
attended to, one of the native boys said to 
his friend: 

“Heart belong me, he shake about. We 
feller boy, we pray long God now.” Gather- 
ing the other boys, they stood in the stern 
and bowed their heads, holding on to any- 
thing handy as the boat tossed and bucked. 





After they had prayed, one boy was still 
very much frightened. 

“Maybe we pray along devil-devil,” he 
said. “Maybe God He no hearim.” 

But the other boys knew Him in whom 
they believed. “God Him hearim,” they re- 
plied. “No such thing as devil-devil. Only 
God. One Feller make grass, make tree, 
make sea, name belong Him, God. You no 
right. God hearim.” 

And God did hear. It was not His purpose 
that anything happen to His servants. The 
sea began to grow calm, but it seemed an 
age before the ship arrived at the coast of 
Malaita. It struggled up the coast until the 
village of One Pusu came into view, 
nestled safely inside the coral reef. 

“We'll have to wait till the sea dies down 
more,” said the captain. “We dare not try to 
get through that narrow entrance in the 
reef. We would be wrecked.” So the little 
vessel anchored outside, bucking and tossing 
till the weather improved. The poor ladies! 
In sight of calm waters, but unable to get 
to them. And to make matters worse, the 


It was a frightening job to go into shore to fill the 
water casks, and Miss Young watched fearfully as 
a boatload of brave natives set out toward the land. 
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women found that something very dreadful 
began to happen in the cabin. 

The movement of the vessel had driven 
out dozens of cockroaches that had been 
sheltering in the cracks and crevices, and 
they now began to crawl over the walls and 
drop onto the bunks and chairs and every- 
thing else. Every now and then one of the 
women would scream and brush off a cock- 
roach. What an ordeal! They had to endure 
it several hours before the weather im- 
proved sufficiently for the ship to enter the 
harbor. But eventually it was able to pass 
into the calm waters, and everyone got a 
good idea of what it will be like to enter 
heaven after the strife and turmoil of the 
world. 


“Have you heard anything from Sam 
yet?” Miss Young asked as soon as she 
could talk to the Christians at One Pusu. 

“No, nothing,” they said. However, as 
Sam was supposed to be around on the 
other side of the island, Miss Young didn’t 
let herself feel discouraged yet. 

The missionaries had a good rest at One 
Pusu and three days later resumed their 
trip, heading out through the narrow open- 
ing in the reef. A southeast trade wind was 
there to meet them, and it caught the re- 
paired sail and sent the ship racing along in 
fine style. They would be at their next stop- 
ping place before night. Wonderful! For 
no one liked traveling among the islands 
after dark. There were too many coral reefs. 

To everyone’s dismay, however, just after 
lunch the wind died away, until not a breath 
of air stirred. The sea was calm, but a heavy 
swell rolled the little vessel from side to 
side, with sails and spars and blocks and 
tackle banging and rattling. It was not a 
happy situation. They were miles from a 
friendly village. Close by was the shore of 
Malaita, but it was peopled by savage na- 
tives, who would not hesitate to make a 
cannibal feast of them should they set foot 
on shore. If a heavy sea came up they would 
without doubt be driven on the reefs. As 
the calm continued they decided they should 
ask God for help. In the swaying boat, the 
little group of whites and natives bowed 
before the Lord of earth and sky. After they 
had risen from their knees nothing seemed 
changed, but with hearts full of faith they 
waited for God to work. A few minutes 
later there was a gentle stirring in the air 
that died as quickly as it came. Another 
breath, but it too died away. Another! Then 
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the puffs freshened into a steady breeze that 
bore the ship swiftly into anchorage close 
to the Passage. 

“I'm worried about getting through the 
Passage,” the captain said that night, lying 
peacefully under a tropic moon, with a faint 
buzz of crickets floating out from shore. 
“It is very tricky, with many mud flats. Isn’t 
there someone we know around here that 
could pilot us?” 

“Well, there’s Ho-ma,” said one of the 
men from the mission. “He lives on an is- 
land just before the Passage. But his village 
is quite a ways inland from the landing 
place. I wouldn’t like to venture in to get 
him—not in this country.” 

The captain steered for the island, and 
once again the missionaries prayed. As they 
neared the island a canoe came skimming 
over the water to meet them. Who should 
be in it but Ho-ma! Yes, he would pilot 
them through the Passage. 

So far so good. They would be going on 
to the other side of Malaita where all the 
trouble was. A feeling of tension crept into 
the group as the boat passed through the 
Passage. On either side were steep hills 
covered with tropical jungle, and among the 
trees they could see natives carrying spears, 
bows and arrows, and guns. Many natives 
were running through the jungle keeping 
the vessel under constant observation. Every- 
one on the boat kept under cover, half- 
expecting a shower of spears, or a volley of 
gunfire. Then came the mud flats, and 
Ho-ma took over. The flats stretched in 
every direction, interwoven with channels. 
Ho-ma knew the right channels to take and 
guided the ship safely through. Only once 
was it bogged on a mud flat, and even then 
a strong gust of wind came along at the 
right moment and blew it off. 

They were now through the Passage and 
on the windward side of the island. It was 
the forbidden side where there had lately 
been a flare-up of tribal warfare, and where 
white men were warned to be very cautious. 
Ho-ma now left the missionaries, and they 
felt very much alone. As night fell they 
took the ship out from shore and dropped 
anchor. 

“Where are we?” asked Miss Young, 
anxious to know how far they were from 
where Sam had been last heard from. The 
captain found the chart, unrolled it, and 
pointed out a place called Taka-Taka. A 
chill ran down Miss Young's spine. Neatly 











printed on the chart beside this place were 
the words: “Natives here very treacherous 
and dangerous!” She thought of the natives 
who had been following them all day, run- 
ning along the banks as they came through 
the Passage. But if anybody was nervous at 
this point, they were made doubly nervous 
now, for the captain announced grimly that 
the water casks were empty. They would 
have to be filled at once. And they would 
have to be filled here—at Taka-Taka! 

So far no natives had been sighted. The 
beach appeared deserted. Several men 
climbed into the dinghy, and rowed cau- 
tiously toward shore. The boat scraped the 
bottom, and Miss Young could see the men 
looking in every direction before they pro- 
ceeded toward the fresh-water stream that 
ran into the sea not far away. They filled the 
casks, nervously looking around them all 
the time. Then, hurrying back to the boat, 
they tumbled the casks in, scrambled in 
themselves, and started rowing for dear life 
back to the mission ship. Fortunately they 
got back without mishap, much to every- 
one’s relief. 

Darkness fell. Just to be sure, guards were 
posted. It was a wise move. For during the 
night the shore came alive. There were calls, 
whistles, and drums at various intervals. The 
guards were on the alert every moment. 
However, no attack came, and when the 
morning dawned everyone was safe and 
sound. 

But not long after dawn the guard let 
out a whoop of alarm, and everyone leaped 
from their beds, ready to raise the sails and 
be off. Trembling, the native guard pointed 
out a canoe that was heading out from shore 
directly for the ship. Much to the mission- 
aries’ relief, however, the people in the 
canoe made friendly signs, and before they 
drew alongside they chattered back and 
forth with the native boys among the ship's 
crew. 

“Boy in canoe allesame friend long mis- 
sionary,” explained the boys. “One time they 
stop along Queensland along plantation.” 

The occupants of the canoe were heathen 
boys who had once worked on the planta- 
tions in Queensland. They had come out to 
inquire about their friends who were now 
working there. And there were some who 
had attended the Bible schools at the planta- 
tions. When they learned that this was a 
missionary boat they were overjoyed. Why, 
teachers must be sent at once. 


“We wantim school too much. Suppose 
teacher he come, we make house, we give 
kai kai {"food”}.” 

The greatly relieved travelers were able 
to promise the natives that soon they would 
send a teacher. But in the meantime, the 
boys who had attended Bible school must 
share their faith and tell others all they had 
learned. Suddenly, Miss Young remembered 
her quest. 

“Have you heard of a man called Sam 
who teaches people about God?” She asked 
the question tremulously, for Taka-Taka was 
only a few miles from the place where Sam 
had been last heard of. 
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POLKA-DOTTED FRIEND 
By MILDRED W. BRADLEY 


Ladybug, the friend of man, 

I will shield you when I can. 
Calmly sit upon my arm. 

You are gentile, full of charm 
In your polka-dotted frock. 
Since your babies boldly stalk 
Aphids on my hollyhock, 

I will never do you harm 

As | bid you fond adieu. 

In this heat, | envy you, 
Gay and fresh as morning dew. 
Ladybug, the friend of man, 
I will shield you when | can. 


SOOO VSS BSS SAAAATSF 


“Sam?” said one of the men, brightening. 
“Yes, I savvy Sam. Sam he stop along sing- 
sing!” 

“Sam, he teach long Jesus?” she asked 
anxiously. 

The native shook his head, and grinned. 
“He no stop along teach. He altogether like 
other island men.” 

Miss Young could not conceal her great 
disappointment. Sam, then, had fallen by 
the way. “Where Sam stop now?” she in- 
quired. 

“Him stop at Uru.” 

It was depressing news, but it was not an 

To page 19 
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A NIP IN TIME 


By ULYSSES S. GRANT 


M* LITTLE sister and I were always 
begging mother to tell a story about 
the days when she was a little girl. The 
following story of the early days on the 
homestead was our favorite: 

“I had a small collie named Beauty,” 
mother would always begin. “Her coat was 
heavy and wavy, with a full frill and a 
moderately long tail. Her small ears stood 
up except for the tips, which bent down. 
Father had trained her to chase the wild 
horses and cattle away from the cabin. She 
was taught to stay behind them, barking and 
running in very fast and nipping them on 
their heels. In this way she could keep them 
together and drive them for miles, if called 
on to do so. It was the only trick Beauty 
could do, but she saved my life doing this 
—but I am getting ahead of my story. 

“Father took up a dry-land homestead of 
320 acres, 75 miles northeast of Billings, 
Montana, in 1913. The nearest town, Custar, 
was fifteen miles south. It took all day to 
go to town by team and wagon. 

“The country was full of sage brush, 
prickly pear, hills, and gullies, which were 
called cooleys. It was good grazing land 
except when the water was low. The nearest 
well was four miles away, and father hauled 
four barrels of water at a time. In the winter 
we melted snow. 

“On a hillside father built a log cabin of 
unpeeled pine. The cracks between the logs 
were filled with mud. The tarpaper roof 
was held down with chunks of earth. 

“The cabin wasn’t finished when my 





Ulysses Grant, who wrote this story, was born in Tal- 
lulah, Louisiana, and has three sisters. He has attended 
Thunderbird Academy in Arizona and is preparing for 
work in mechanical engineering. 
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mother, my sister Bernice, and I arrived at 
the beginning of summer vacation. I was 
eight years old and Bernice was two years 
younger. 

“When the summer ended, mother and 
we girls moved home to Billings. After the 
crops were harvested father came too. The 
second summer we moved out to the home- 
stead to stay. 

“That summer I saw my first cloudburst. 
Father was cultivating his corn for the last 
time that day. Mother hitched a horse to 
the buggy and, taking us girls, went to see 
a neighbor two and a half miles south. 

“Mrs. Smith served us a drink and cookies. 

I had never seen so many cookies before. 
The Smiths had bought the cookies in large 
boxes such as apples come in, from one of 
the mail-order companies. Mother stayed a 
long time, until she noticed that the weather 
was changing. Father came to the top of the 
hill where he could see us coming. We had 
the horse running as fast as he could. The 
horse was willing, for he, too, seemed to 
know there was a bad storm coming. 

“We pulled up to the door of the barn 
just as the rain began. We ran for the cabin 
while father unhitched. The cabin was filled 
with the noise of the rain. Thunder crashed 
again, louder and closer than at any previous 
time. It was a ground-jarring detonation 
that shook the small cabin and its ———— ' 
It was a sound like the crack of doom, buW 
the lightning that accompanied it was even 
more spectacular. The bolt began as a daz- 
zling ball of fire high in the clouds. It 
hurtled downward to end with a brilliant 
display of showering sparks and jagged fire 
on the bank of the cooley just two hundred 
feet from the cabin. 
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“The thunder rumbied off into the dis- 
tance, echoing and re-echoing long after the 
light was gone. 

“With that crack the sky opened up, 
pouring out its rage in sheets and hail. The 
storm was so fierce we could not hear the 
screaming of Bernice on the bed or the 
howling of the dog under the bed. 

“I knew Bernice must be crying, because 
her mouth was open and tears were run- 
ning down her face, so I held her in my 
arms and tried to comfort her, saying, ‘Don’t 
cry, honey.’ 

“Bernice wailed, ‘God is sending the Flood 
again.’ 

“‘Oh, no, honey, God said He wouldn’t 
send another flood on the earth,’ I assured 
her. 

“When I looked under the bed I saw 
Beauty with her mouth open, too. I put her 
on the bed with Bernice. Father nodded his 
head and smiled. 

“Soon the thunder and lightning ceased, 
and the rain diminished to a steady drizzle, 
beating down on the small log cabin. All 
were safe and warm in the cabin. Beauty 





was let out when the worst of the storm 
had passed. The cooleys were roaring with 
water, bank to bank. 

“The morning came clear and bright, and 
father rode around to see the damage. The 
corn was cut to the ground, and so were 
mother’s vegetables. 

“Not a cow or calf was visible, for the 
pine and cedar trees hid them. At the top 
of the hill father looked around and saw a 
strange sight in the valley. A wild white 
stallion, king of the range, was fighting a 
mad bull. Even people were afraid of this 
stallion, for a man on foot had been chased 
up a tree, and a woman going to the spring 
had been forced to climb a high rock to 
escape him. All this went through father’s 
mind as he watched. 

“The huge bull’s blood-red eyes were 
filled with evil and hatred. The mad beast 
pawed the ground and bellowed with rage. 

“The crazed bull charged the white stal- 
lion, but the horse dodged nimbly to the 
side. This was a new kind of battle, for the 
stallion had never fought a bull before. 
Cattle had always fled when he and his band 
of mares approached. As 
the bull raced past him 
the horse felt the rough 
hair brush his own sleek 
coat. The horse reared 
high in the air and struck 
down with enough force 
to drop another horse, but 
didn’t seem to shake the 
infuriated creature at all. 

“The bull turned and 
charged again and again, 
while the horse delivered 
blow after blow with his 
hoofs. The bull’s head was 
like a battering ram driv- 
ing into the horse’s side. 
The horse began to feel 
exhausted, but the bull 
seemed tireless. Gradually 
the horse grew weak and 
trembling, but his gallant 
heart would not admit de- 
feat. He fought on until 
sheer exhaustion brought 


Father had trained Beauty to 
run in and nip the heels of the 
horses. This trick saved my life. 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


lf you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


Deanna Robinson, age 11. Route 3, Box 660, Ar- 
cata, California, U.S.A. Hiking, skating, biking, cook- 
ing, photography. 

Virginia Woodward, age 11. R.D. 2, Canton, Penn- 
sylvania, U.S.A. Writing letters. 

Sarah Sechrist, age 12. P.O. Box 53, Roaring 
Branch, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Reading. 

Emily Spencer, age 10. c/o Howard Spencer, R.D. 
2, Roaring Branch, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 

Donna Sue Bennett, age 12. 2727 Randolph, 
Shreveport, Louisiana, U.S.A. Riding horses, stamps, 
piano, singing, collecting glass. 

Marie Shrock, age 13. Box 2063, Anchorage, 
Alaska. Photos, cooking, swimming, skating. 

Lillie Johnson, age 14. A2-223 Craven Terrace, 
New Bern, North Carolina, U.S.A. Singing. 

Doris Gaskins, age 16. P.O. Box 562, New Bern, 
North Carolina, U.S.A. Piano, reading, scrapbooks. 

Karen Joy Lucas, age 12. 114 Gary Street, Moses 
Lake, Washington, U.S.A. Sewing, baby-sitting, skat- 
ing, riding horses. 

Faye Johnson, age 16. A2-223 Graven Terrace, 
New Bern, North Carolina, U.S.A. Photos, reading, 
writing. 

Rodney Pfeiffer, age 11. 6222 60th Avenue, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, U.S.A. Sea shells, woodcraft, 
pets. 

Roberta Beard, age 12. 412 lowa Avenue, Delanco, 
New Jersey, U.S.A. Swimming, roller skating, Path- 
finder Club. 


Patty Gutman, age 11. 3012 Boone, Shreveport, 
Louisiana, U.S.A. Reading, roller skating, post cards, 
coins, cooking. 

Valarie Palmer, age 14. 34 Botany Street, Carlton, 
Sydney, New South Wales, Australia. Sports, typing, 
sewing, stamps. 

Kathleen Heling, age 13. Route 3, Clintonville, 
Wisconsin, U.S.A. Post cards, old coins, ice skating, 
football. 








him to the ground. He lay wating for death, 
with fearless eyes. The bull drew back sev- 
eral yards and gloated as he pawed the 
ground and lowered his head to deliver the 
death blow. The bull charged, but some 
unseen force halted him in mid-air. He 
crumpled to the ground and lay motionless. 

“The horse heard the loud crack of a gun 
as the bull fell. Later father approached. 
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Another enemy? The stallion rose and wob- 
bled off on trembling legs. The farther he 
walked the more strength he gained. Then 
he let out a shrill call, gathered up his obe- 
dient mares, and left. 

“Every morning when father needed the 
horses to work, he had to look for them, for 
the pasture was unfenced. Sometimes he 
would walk ten miles before breakfast. 

“One morning he saw a group of horses 
about the size of his, a half mile away. They 
had just come over the hill. Father asked 
me to get them for him. 

“Come, Beauty, come, I called and I 
didn’t pay much attention to the horses un- 
til we were within two hundred feet of them. 
Then I saw that some more horses had come 
up, and some of them had colts, whereas 
our horses didn’t have colts. Then I knew 
they were not our horses. I turned and took 
several steps toward the cabin. Suddenly I 
heard a horse coming toward me. Turning 
to look, I saw a beautiful white horse with 
flying mane and tail. When I turned, the 
horse was about fifty feet away. I took a 
step toward him and held out my hand. 

“‘Come on, boy, I called. The white 
horse reared, pawed the air and screamed. 
I froze, for I knew instantly that this was 
the wild stallion, called King, about which 
I had heard so many stories. I looked fran- 
tically around, but there was not a tree in 
sight. What could I do? ‘Beauty,’ I called. 
‘Get him!’ I looked around again to see if 
anyone was coming. No one was near! 
Beauty charged for the stallion, and throw- 
ing up my arms, I ran toward that horse too, 
yelling like a wild Indian. 

“The wild white stallion came down on 
all four feet with a surprised look on his 
face. Quickly he wheeled. Beauty chose that 
moment to run in and nip his heels. King 
ran snorting back to his mares with Beauty 
barking and nipping again and again. When 
King looked back, I was still running to- 
ward him, and yelling with all my might. 

“I suppose he was thinking, ‘I can’t believe 
it. A human, on foot, chasing me!’ He 
gathered up his mares and chased them all 
down the hill, with Beauty still barking at 
his heels. As soon as they were out of sight 
I ran to the house. Then I saw father com- 
ing and called Beauty back. 

“I was thankful that Beauty’s nip at 
King’s heels had chased him away. I think 
the angels were watching over me, too, 
don’t you?” 











Why Sam Didn’t Go Home 
From page 15 


infrequent thing among the boys. They 
would start well, and then they would be- 
come discouraged, perhaps through loneli- 
ness or persecution. Poor Sam! He, too, had 
failed to stand the test! 

“We must go to Uru, and see if we can 
find him,” said Miss Young. Perhaps they 
could win him back again. So the anchor 
was raised, and the next stop was to be Uru. 
But to reach Uru, the mission ship must 
pass Sinorango. Now Sinorango was a place 
very familiar to Miss Young. It was from 
Sinorango that a large number of native 
boys had gone to Queensland. The place had 
a large, well-protected harbor, which was 
the reason why the traders had used it as a 
loading place. But somehow the gospel had 
never taken hold at Sinorango. The natives 
there were renowned for their great sing- 
sings. These were huge feasts at which there 
was lots of music and dancing, and where a 
great deal of evil went on. The native people 
found it very hard to stay away from a sing- 
sing, and a message that called them away 
from the sing-sings was not very favorably 
received. 

Somehow Miss Young didn’t want to pass 
Sinorango. “Let us stay the night here,” she 
said, hardly knowing why she said it. So 
they entered the harbor and dropped anchor. 
For such a well-known place, there was little 
sign of life. There were no homes, no canoes 
—but wait, yes, there was a canoe, and here 
it came bobbing over the water toward 
them, a small one-man canoe. The man 
came aboard. Yes, he had been to Queens- 
land. Where does everybody live? “Oh, long 
jungle,” he said nonchalantly, and waved 
toward the shore. On an impulse, Miss 
Young asked about Sam. Yes, Sam was 
here, and had been at Sinorango three days. 
He was supposed to go back up into the 
mountains that day, but he had decided to 
stay, for some strange reason. Could he get 
Sam? Yes, he'd get him, and off he went, 
bobbing back to shore. 

An hour passed by, and then out from 
shore came three canoes. As they drew 
alongside Miss Young eagerly scanned the 
boys. If Sam was still a Christian, he would 
be clothed. Yes! There was one boy with a 
white lava lava, or whatever it was, on—it 
didn’t quite look like a lava lava cloth. Any- 
way, it was Sam, as Miss Young found when 


the canoe came closer. And then Miss 
Young could see what he had on! Sam’s 
lava lava was several verses from the Bible! 
Heathen natives had stolen all Sam’s lava 
lavas that he had brought back with him, 
and so he had no clothes. However, the 
thieves had left some wall sheets of calico 
on which some Bible verses had been 
printed. To meet Miss Young, Sam knew 
he had to be clothed, so he had wrapped one 
of these wall sheets around himself. But 
Sam had a lot of other things on that he 
never used to wear—feathers, rings, and 
shells, all worn in heathen fashion. And he 
was dirty—filthy dirty. He certainly was no 
longer following Jesus. 

But God was giving him another chance. 
Sam had been living up in the mountains 
until some days ago. Then he had come 
down to a sing-sing at Sinorango. After it 
was over, instead of going home with all the 
others, he felt an urge to stay behind for a 
while. Little did he realize it, but God had 
arranged an appointment for him and was 
seeing that he kept it. And that was the 
reason Sam didn’t go home. 

Poor Sam! With tears he confessed: “I 
no los'im Jesus, but I no been keep close 
up.” 

Well, Sam spent many, many hours on 
board the mission boat in Sinorango harbor, 
and when the visit was over, Sam had taken 
his stand afresh. On his knees, he gave him- 
self once more to his Saviour. And one of the 
first signs of his renewed faith was that 
he wanted to take a bath with soap, and he 
wanted a clean lava lava. The heathen orna- 
ments came off. Sam didn’t go back into the 
mountains. He stayed on the mission boat 
and returned to the Christian village at One 
Pusu. After a time there, refreshing his con- 
secration, he returned to Sinorango deter- 
mined to share his faith. 

Did he stay true this time? He certainly 
did. Month after month word came to the 
missionaries of his work, and this time there 
was no discouraging stop. He persevered 
in prayer and was diligent in his teaching, 
and soon the gospel work took strong root 
at Sinorango. Yes, hard, unresponsive Sin- 
orango. 

What's that you say? Three cheers for 
Miss Young for finding Sam? Well, if we 
could ask her she would be almost sure to 
say, “I didn’t find Sam. It was God who 
found him, and brought him to us. We only 
kept the appointment God had made.” 
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Vill—Josiah, Who Led in a 


Reformation 


(MAY 24) 


Memory VErsE: “And like unto him was there 
no king before him, that turned to the Lord 
with all his heart, and with all his soul, and 
with all his might” (2 Kings 23:25). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the story of the finding of the book of 
the law in 2 Kings 22:3-11, and the story of how 
Josiah read it to all the people in 2 Kings 23: 
1-3. Learn the memory verse. 


SUNDAY 
The Boy King 


Open your Bible to 2 Kings 22. 

Many kings reigned over Israel and Judah. 
Some were good leaders of their people and 
some led them astray. One of the latter kind, 
King Amon, was so much disliked by the peo- 
ple of Judah that his own subjects killed him 
and set his young son on the throne. Verse 1 
will tell you how old Josiah was when he came 
to the throne of Judah. 

Although he was only a boy, he had very good 
judgment. As he became acquainted with the 
history of the kings he saw that when they led 
the people in the way of obedience to God they 
were blessed, but when they were careless about 
worshiping God and led selfish lives, God did 
not pour out His blessings, and the nation suf- 
fered. Read what is said of Josiah, in verse 2. 


For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
84 


Tuink! Did you notice that the Bible says of 
Josiah that he “turned not aside to the right 
hand or to the left’? What do you think that 
means? 


Pray to be kept walking straight forward in 
the way of righteousness. 


MONDAY 
The Young King Gives an Order 


Open your Bible to 2 Kings 22. 
So by his good example young King Josiah be- 
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gan the great work of reform. People noticed 
his devotion and his simple, unassuming way 
of living. Those who loved the Lord and served 
Him in truth were encouraged to hope that 
perhaps the longed-for reformation would take 
place, that the idols would be broken, and that 
God would then be able to pour out His blessings 
on Judah. 

When King Josiah was about twenty-five years 
of age he gave his attention to the beautiful 
Temple. It had been sadly neglected during the 
years, as thousands had turned to the idols 
erected in the groves around Jerusalem. Read 
in verses 4 and 5 what he ordered to be done in 
the Temple. 

It took many men to do this work, for the 
Temple had been allowed to fall into a sad state 
of disrepair. Look in verse 6 and find who were 
called to do the work. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 

2. 


TuiInk! What did this neglect of the Temple 
show about the feelings of the people toward 
God? 

Pray to take good care of your church and all 
that belongs to it. 


TUESDAY 
The Discovery in the Temple 


Open your Bible to 2 Kings 22. 

During the reign of good King Hezekiah, the 
law was read and explained in the Temple every 
day. The laws that Moses had written out were 
faithfully kept, and as a result King Hezekiah’s 
reign had been a prosperous one. But the kings 
who followed let the practice of the teaching of 
the law lapse, and soon even the book of the 
law itself was lost. 

While the repairs were being made in the 
Temple the high priest, Hilkiah, came across 
this book of the law. Look in verses 8 to 10 and 
see what he did with it. 

The king listened attentively while it was be- 
ing read. The words of the book of Deuteron- 











omy affected him deeply. He understood more 
fully the part Israel was to play among the 
nations and how they had failed. He saw the 
dreadful consequences there would be if they 
did not walk in the way of the Lord. He saw, 
too, that God was waiting and ready to bless 
them if they gave their hearts to Him. Read in 
verse 11 how Josiah showed his great concern. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
393. 


THINK! Do you let God’s Word speak directly 
to your heart or do you give it little attention 
when you hear it? 


Pray to make God’s Word a moving force in 


your life. 
WEDNESDAY 
The King Seeks the Help of a Prophetess 


Open your Bible to 2 Kings 22. 

Near the Temple in Jerusalem lived a godly 
woman, the prophetess Huldah. Josiah in his 
perplexity thought of her, and decided to seek 
her help in the great work of reformation he 
wished for his country, and to find out whether 
the terrible judgments spoken of in the book 
would come to pass. Calling some of the high- 
est officials in his court, he sent them to Huldah. 
Read the message he sent to her by these men, 
in verse 13. 

The message the Lord sent through Huldah 
was that the people had sunk too deep into sin 
to avoid punishment. But there was a special 
message for Josiah himself. You can read that 
message in verses 19 and 20. 

“Humility and tenderness of heart are among 
the oustanding Christian graces. The tender 
heart of Josiah caused him to respond to the 


When Josiah read in the Bible that what he had been 
doing was wrong, he tore his clothes in repentance. 














influences of God’s Holy Spirit and to be deeply 
moved by thé sins of the people that were bring- 
ing so much of woe and distress... . 

“There are times when even death is a bless- 
ing. In mercy God would allow Josiah to go to 
his grave before Judah was involved in final 
ruin. Josiah himself was slain in battle (ch. 23: 
29), but his death spared him from witnessing 
the terrible calamity a few years later.”—The 
SDA Bible Commentary, vol. 2, p. 974. 

So because Josiah had “turned not aside to the 
right hand or to the left,” he was to be spared 
the awful judgments that were to come upon the 
land as a result of Judah’s disobedience. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
398, pars. 3, 4; p. 399. 


Tuink! Are you placing yourself under God’s 
special protection by your refusal to turn from 
the straight path? 

RESOLVE to have a heart that is tender toward 
God. 

THURSDAY 


The King Leads a Revival 


Open your Bible to 2 Kings 23. 

Josiah might have said, “Oh, God has prom- 
ised me protection and peace in my lifetime, 
even though terrible things are going to happen 
to my country after my death. Why should I do 
anything about it?” But he did not say that. He 
longed for his people to know the sweetness of 
God’s forgiveness and the warmth of His love. 
Find in verse 1 what he did to bring this about. 
Priests and prophets, court officials, great men 
and humble men, all gather together at Josiah’s 
bidding. In the solemnity of this great gathering, 
the king himself read aloud the words that had 
so deeply stirred him when Shaphan the scribe 
had read them from the book of Deuteronomy. 
So solemnly, so earnestly and feelingly, did the 
king read that many were deeply affected, and 
they made up their minds to give themselves 
wholly to the Lord. As the king finished reading 
the scroll he did something that led the people 
to join with him in dedicating themselves to God. 
Find what this was, in verse 3. 

This historic service of dedication was the be- 
ginning of a great reformation that swept the 
land. All possible traces of heathenism were 
wiped out to make it easy for the worship of 
the true God. 

Josiah was indeed a great reformer, leading 
people to repentance and true worship. He 
reigned for thirty-one years, and when he died 
it was said of him, “And like unto him was there 
no king before him, that turned to the Lord 
with all his heart, and with all his soul, and 
with all his might.” (Memory verse) 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
400, pars. 2, 3; p. 401, par. 1. 


THINK how Josiah’s earnestness 
others to dedicate themselves to God. 

Pray that your earnestness may have a last- 
ing influence upon others. 


influenced 


FRIDAY 


Number these phrases in the order in which 
they come into the lesson: 

( ) “carpenters, and builders, and masons” 

( ) “he rent his clothes” 

( ) “turned not aside to the right hand or 
to the left” 
“the book of the law” 
“eight years old” 
“because thine heart was tender” 
“Huldah the prophetess” 
“all the people stood to the covenant” 
“repair the breaches of the house” 
eview the memory verse. 
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“IT Cannot Let You” 
From page 3 


But Kadur’s wife was not sure. And when 
Kadur arrived she met him at the door. A 
quick, short conversation followed in low 
tones and in a language the missionary did 
not understand. Kadur came quickly across 
the room to the missionary. “I cannot let you 
treat my son,” he began in agitated tones. 
“We worship the devil. He has cursed the 
boy and it would be quite useless to treat 
him. I refuse to let you. It would only be a 
waste of your time.” 

The missionary tried to plead. “Your son 
will die if he does not have help.” But it 
was useless to fight superstition. Kadur 
would not change his mind or listen to her 
arguments. There was nothing left for her 
to do but go back to the school. 

God made even this disappointment 
serve a purpose. Word got around the vil- 
lage that the missionary wanted to cure 
Kadur’s son but he would not let her. The 
news reached an old lady at Kjim. She had 
been to all the hospitals in Bangalore, be- 
cause, from her wrist to her elbow, she had 
a long, open sore that would not heal. Part 
of her dirty sari was wrapped around it 
when she presented herself at the mission 
school. 

The missionary cooked up vaseline and 
put as many camphor crystals into the mix- 
ture as it would take. She did not have the 
latest medicines to work with, but she had 
a lot of faith. And she prayed every day as 
she treated the woman’s arm. 

As the days passed the wound slowly 
healed until there was no more than a scar. 
Every day after the treatment the woman 
would kneel on the floor at the missionary’s 
side and touch her feet. 

The missionary tried to prevent her from 
this act of worship by explaining that the 
cure came not because of any virtue in her- 
self, but was an act of God in answer to 
prayer. 





Soon the woman was able to go back to 
her home in Kjim, cured. Before she left, 
she came to the mission school to tell the 
missionary she was going to destroy all her 
gods when she got home. “They are no 
good,” she said, “and I shall serve them no 
more.” 

What happened to Kadur’s son? Did the 
devil cure him? No. Soon after Kadur re- 


jected the help the missionary offered, the 
boy died. 





What Henry Did 
From page 11 


model and made another, then another. 
Once he raced against a Winton car, twice 
the size of his little Ford, and won. 

In time, orders poured in for cars faster 
than the factory could turn them out. But 
Henry Ford invented a way to make the 
cars faster. And he didn’t mind when people 
joked about his car. 

“It’s good advertising,’ he said. He 
laughed when people made fun of them and 
called them flivvers or Tin Lizzies. 

One day the Government asked him, 
“How long will it take to change your 
plants into war production?” 

“Twenty-four hours,” Ford said. 

All during World War I, the Ford Com- 
pany turned out cars, trucks, tanks, parts 
for airplane motors, and Eagle boats. It even 
made doughboy helmets. The cost was so 
low Uncle Sam was saved thousands of 
dollars. 

When Henry Ford was asked for his 
rules for living, he said, “Don’t give up be- 
cause you fail the first time,” and “Take 
time to do things well.” 

The young farm boy who wanted to make 
life easier for people saw his dream come 
true. 
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Three of a kind -- 
FULL OF IRRESISTIBLE STORIES 


Three attractive volumes of captivating stories that will delight every junior 
boy and girl. There are tales from faraway places—almost every part of the 
world—and stories from right here at home. GET MOTHER AND DAD TO 
ORDER YOURS TODAY! 


P.S. Here’s a friendly warning—you'll have a hard time laying these stories 
down once you start reading them—so make sure you have plenty of time when 


you start! 
PRICE, $1.50 each 
Order from your Book and Bible House 











aie t Book and Bible House 
Please send the books checked below: 


e | a [_] Story Time No.1 [_] Story Time No. 2 [_] Story Time No. 3 


Add postage—10 cents for the first book and 5 cents for each additional 
one. Add sales tax if necessary. 
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MOLLY COTTONTAIL, No. 2- 


By Harry Baerg 
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1. The cottontail mother was alarmed when the 
dog followed her trail to the nest, but the young 
gave off no scent and the dog passed the nest and 
left. 2. From where she sat the mother rabbit could 
often see a sleek Persian cat wash itself on adoor- 


4. The bunnys hid in the daytime, but in the eve- 
ning they came out to feed and they played with 
each other, following the white beacons of their 
tails in the dark. 5. One of the little ones tried to 
cross a nearby road in front of a car and did not 





step. She did not worry nearly so much about this 
cat as she did about several of the underfed alley 
cats that prowled around the vacant city lot where 
she had chosen to live. 3. When Molly was two 
weeks old she left the nest and hid in the bushes. 


quite make it. 6. Molly saw her brother run over, 
and she learned there is danger in a road. One must 
look before crossing. The mother realized that the 
city is a dangerous place for rabbits to grow up, 
but that is true of almost any other place, too. 














7. Molly was weaned early and soon learned that 
the world in spring is full of delicious food for rab- 
bits. She liked clover, grass, leaves, and also some 
vegetables in the gardens. 8. One evening while 
the bunnies were playing, a big black cat suddenly 
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appeared among them. They “froze,” or remained 
perfectly still, so they would not be seen. 9. The 
cat also “froze” and sat still so long that one of 
the young rabbits thought she must have gone. He 
moved, and instantly a black shadow landed on him. 








